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WE SHAKE OUR HEAD 


HREE books, in one package, were in the morning’s mail. They 
are well printed and bound, neatly jacketed and all sell for two 
dollars each. The imprint is that of a press which knows its job of book 
manufacturing. It is a prolific publisher of poetry, so called. We 
pick up the first by a woman whose name is entirely new to us and 
read the blurb on the jacket: “The same insight, keen observation, and 
sensitivity to nature.... Marked by deliberate simplicity of diction, 
Miss —-———— poems have a winning directness and spontaneity. Her 
concern is typically for the evanescent moods evoked by human ob- 
jects in a natural setting, and the short, unconventional verse forms she 
employs are perfect instruments for her purpose.” If the publisher 
wrote this, rather than Miss ————— herself, we must admit it has the 
patois down pretty well. One can find it ubiquitously in many of the 
currying-favor pieces called reviews in a flock of verse magazines. 
We turn at random to find examples of Miss —-———— “directness 
and spontaneity and under a bit entitled “Winter” read, “Snowflakes 
tumbling from the sky / Cover the world till its white . . .” and con- 
cluding “‘ ’Tis so pure, so clean, so white, / Like a scene by angels laid.” 
And a little bit later, “A Rainy Day,” “ ’Tis the cocktail hour / it seems 
that Mother Nature holds supreme.” Our dropping Miss —-——— into 
the wastebasket is both directness and spontaneity. 
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Book No. Two, ornamented by a picture of a seventy-ish man, in 
George Bernard Shaw beard, tells us that he “has seen life steadily and 
seen it whole” and later “. . . the accumulated observations and ex- 
periences of a life-time. ... Readers will find them the rich repository 
of the wisdom of a varied and full life and of a man who loves to 
live.” Always panting to increase our own wisdom, we turn to “Habit 
Breaking” and extract this nugget: “Now the proper way to break 
it / is to neither to shun nor shake it, / but to counteract it with / pro- 
cedures that we more adore.” Since we could not possibly imagine our- 
selves adoring a procedure, we proceed to see life steadily and see it 
whole with Mr. ————— at “A Cocktail Party,” which he concludes 
with “. . . though we may condone their ways we cannot recommend 
them. ...” We next learn that proper elimination is the way to avoid 
the common cold. Ah! and there’s “Democratic Institutions,” begin- 
ning “Democratic institutions / need to undergo ablutions / if they 
are ever to function / as our founding fathers planned.” We imme- 
diately planned and did make a wastebasket deposit. 

From the jacket we are informed that the author of Book No. Three 
writes “poems... in the great and enduring tradition of the masters 
of English lyric poetry, and reveal their characteristic preoccupation 
with the all-embracing theme of man in a natural setting.” Curious 
to determine from the lady how “natural setting” can also be “all- 
embracing,” we learn something of the habits of the blue bird in 
“It Was Still Winter” which “. . . Notes the parents taught each young 
one, / Before sending it out for life to fight / in the feathered sphere”: 
After we have read “The birth of a new day, a fresh new day— / I 
saw it, and shall not forget” and “Just so the influence / Of a good 
deed lingers, / After the performer is no longer near,” we have disposed 
of the entire contents of the press’ package. 

We next turn to our visitor who wants to know how to publish a book 
of his poems. He has no doubt his work is poetry and we advised him 
that if he went to this particular press, it would have no doubt about 
that either. Anything ready for the printer is grist for their publishing- 
mill. How much money have you? do you want this format with your 
picture on it? how many copies? better make half-payment now, we'll 
send out review copies and deliver the balance to you on — Our visitor 
doesn’t want this. What about the regular publishers? Well, it won’t 
hurt to try them, but the chance of acceptance are exceedingly dim. 
And there our capacity to advise is exhausted and we can only shake 


our head. 
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THE SILENT SOWER 


Grace furrows the soul on feathered feet 

To plant her seedlets by a goodsome gauge, 

To sow where seven seasons’ thirst for wheat 

Has sprung but cockles of a world’s ripe rage. 

A soul will hunger for these flakes of Life, 

The small but stubborn hunger of the filled, 

When tongues are taunted by a diet rife 

With sweet; for by world-sweets a soul is killed. 

Into the clay-moored field of soul Grace comes 

A silent sower, fleet and frailly shod, 

To feed with Faith, a hungered soul. No drums 

Will beat, no cock betray, or weather-rod, 

This sure retriever from the greatest loss, 

This God-pledged gift created on a Cross. 
JACQUELYN SCANLAN. 


THE ATOM-ENERVATED WORD 


And every island fled away, and the mountains were not found. 
—Apoc. xvi. 20. 


Some other language, full of garbled sound, 

Mangled-mouthed grunts, and incoherent noise, 

The meaning vacant and the words turned round, 

Is needed now to tell how war destroys, 

How battered beaten is the rubble strewn 

Upon the hill, how twisted is the rock, 

Churned up and chewed until the final ruin 

Is done, until the bomb and shell can shock 

No further, can inflict no further change. 

Some other jargon must be worked on now, 

The syllables extracted from a strange 

And guttural mass of sound that will allow 

No sense to form, but which whenever heard 

Will smell of death beyond the warning word. 
JOHN A, HERMANN. 
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Three Poems by M. Whitcomb Hess 
ARISTOTLE 


By his logic first was shown 
Thought’s true nature, truly known 
From Barbara to Fresison. 


As sunshine is itself so bright 
It turns to nothingness the night 
So he saw truth by its own light. 


And in that knowledge fairly won— 
Since eagles may gaze at the sun— 
Beheld the Source it shines upon. 


IN DARKNESS 


For you who sleep within the walls 
Of silence’s last room 

Nor shall awaken till there calls 
The rising bell of doom 


I will not fear what clouds may lower 
(O my dear!) in time’s night— 

Love watching with me at this door, 
His Face turned toward the Light. 


OUT OF THE WIND’S WAY 


The whole sky’s mirrored blue and full— 
As in a quiet mountain pool 

Out of the wind’s way, walled from storm: 
Day shows as clear as multiform 

Above, the clouds, below, the trees 

On sunlighted still surfaces; 

And nightly shining in earth’s glass 

The wheeling constellations pass— 

So to faith’s mind, or near or far, 

All things appear for what they are. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF DARK 


These are the lanes, 

The streets, 

The faithful sunlight 

That framed the miracle. 
Our hearts remember. 
Familiar roofs 

And stars 

Have kept their places. .. . 
Where is the shining joy 
That, one December, 

Made April of the cold? 
O, where echoes 

That melody 

Which shook us to the soul? 
Night cannot quench 

The memory of morning: 
Can time divide the truth 
That once was whole? 


In sorrow, 
Trust your joy. 
Somewhere it lingers 
Beyond these temporal shadows. 
Strong and clear, 
It builds 
The old beneficence; 
And blindness 
Is but a discipline 
To cross with cheer, 
For the bright truth beyond it. 
Soon, with morning, 
Familiar ways 
Will wear their early grace, 
And the eyes see, 
Having put off their darkness, 
All is the same: 
Here is the holy place. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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WEEDS 


Scorn not, gardener, the seeds 
That will harass you as weeds, 
Flouting the resplendent glory 
Of your floral repertory. 


Like the penetrating air 

They promote life everywhere; 
Dare to leave your plot a minute 
And a weed will flourish in it. 


Drought nor shale nor sterile earth 

Can deny their urge of birth; 

Tread nor catastrophic rubble 

Halts these waifs who thrive on trouble. 


In the glare of pride and power 
Man may imitate a flower 
But, O Lord, in time of need 
Make him hardy like the weed. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


UNDER THE WHIP OF VISION 


At a single flash 

of recognition, soul and body rise 
together out of fear, and turn to praise 
the double lash. 

The frightened bone relaxes, knowing 
Whose touch, once snowflake, now is pain 
recurrent in the daily flesh, 

Whose love lifts fever in the actual vein; 
the spirit curves to His breath’s blowing 
where storms of April torment waken 

the will from winter death 

and rigid soil rejoices, being shaken 

by His sharp spade 

over the seeds of Easter light. 

Having received the gift for which they prayed— 








that Christ be myth 
no more, but living to the sense, the sight— 
now flesh and spirit, unafraid 
seeing at last the fierce intent made plain, 
give thanks to pain. 
DOROTHY HOBSON 


SUN-TROPE 


(Sunlight, for first time, is caught in vital act of generating hydro- 
gen.—N. Y. Times. 


Now you are trapped, 
snapped tight in a test tube 
snared there 

in dark bacterial heart, 

and the lunge of your light 
is sweet delight 

prismed in prison glass. 


How long have you eluded us, 
how long deluded the seeker! 
but now you are bought 

with an acid, 

caught and unmasked 

by our secret police. 


Did you think to escape 
forever and ever, 

leafed green-dark-green 
and so slide by our minds? 
Did you not know 

the energy you spill, 
distilled into questions, 
spins round and round 

to skill of secret seeking? 


Did you think we'd not find you 
in shadow 
in the rise and fall of the day 
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in the leaf 

in the verge of the plant 

in sense-shaking bacterium, 
laced tight to a formula? 


How can you give of yourself, 
not expect to be taken? 


Ho, Sun, this is man speaking 
a little lower born than the angels 
and much grown— 
much grown in the sunlight. 
GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF. 


HERE CAIUS IS, THERE CAIA IS 


—Roman Proverb. 


“Where Caius is, there Caia is,” the tender proverb sings; 
But when the heart this lovely equity 

Has learned by rote, the mystery that lurked 

In the brave web of words stands up like walls, 
Speaking like lightning from a sudden east. 


And the steel threads of voices sing: 

It is half a grey eternity since this white lane of vigil 
Suffered the splendid heels of Caius. 

But we sing above a thunder of heartbeats. 


In the wild wood past the hedges of your quaint trust, 
Winds wait for your hair, 

O Caia, Caia, Caia— 

Winds for your dark hair wait, with tender fingers. 
And we sing over a roar of heartbeats, 

Sing like rain. 


Will Caius come like arms? (Oh, hear our singing 
More intimate than twilight!) Will Caius laugh 
Like meteors? The lane is very still 








Down which he never comes. And foolish Caia 
Keeps a mad vigil while we sing like stars. 


My Caius treads the winepress, and His robes 
Are red with too much love. Oh, if His feet 
Are stained with lonely purple, shall not I 
On blazing pinions meet Him with desire? 


But the pretty voices mock like water: 

Sweat does not become you, Caia. 

The flowers all accuse you, 

While larks of lips brood in pale threnodies. 

But we sing through a crash of heartbeats: 
Caia, come and drink 

The sweet night spilling through a sieve of stars. 


Does sweat become you, Caia? 
Let the larks fly! 


Caius perhaps by morning will come leaping 

Over the hills at break of heart and day. 

What if He finds no seal of sweat and sorrow 

Set on my heart? Or if my songs are spent 

All in the wild wood, whose low comfort crooning 
Will warm this breast for pillowing His head? 


If, through the lattice looking in the evening 
Of amber mercy, Caius stands again, 

Shall He not find His Caia waiting, keeping 
Strange vow of aching throat and broken knees? 


O mystery past eyes’ or ears’ supposing!— 
Where faithless Caia weeps, there Caius is! 

Or where she fans the candle stumps of promise 
Knowing a strange and jealous destiny: 


That wheresoever on His torn feet, Caius 
Shall bend His steps, she will go following 
Forever, in white robes. I know that Caia 
Will sing a song no other lips can sing. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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NOT MEANING TO LOOK IN 


Outside I plainly saw the window 

And not meaning to look in 

Beyond the pane’s suggestion of shadow 

For fear of startling sorrow and sin, 

Saw darkly there a night-lit face 

Staring beyond beggared thought 

And time’s engraving of space; 

A face cold and fraught 

With winter blankness, with peace 

But not with happiness. 

And well I looked, for the face was mine! 

Therefore wholly human, not divine 

Though shining with a trembling grace 

Because I had stopped to watch a face 

Regarding me and, I thought, crowing 

At one too wise to have kept on going. 
ALBERT CLEMENTS 


GOOD FRIDAY 


This Nazarene, this stricken God, this pale 
And bleeding Christ, is dying now; and I 
Know why. For I have seen him die in eyes 
As sly as sin; have watched two wounded feet 
Walk up to ring a bell behind whose door 
Bathsheba wore a gown designed by Fath; 
Have heard his ultimate cry to ears attuned 
To sound as smooth as sex, when hands perfumed 
By filth reached out, caressed his wounds with salt. 
Asperges me! 

His side is speared as well 
In cross-crowned country clubs, on beds as soft 
As sin, where little men of God make psalmody: 
I smelled the stench of all his death in cells 
Where lotion bottles make, with plaster saints, 
A skyline on a mirrored shelf. 

In truth 

This Jesus Christ is dying now, for I 




















Have seen and smelled and touched and tongued 
His death in little things from nine to noon. 


Jhesu, with every drink your thirst is in my throat, 
Your dereliction fellows with my lack of love, 
And all your dying is my life. 
And though by slow anointings of the sense you live, 
I mourn your squandered death: 
That you should die, so many times, at three, 
Unwept by an attendant tear. 
GERVASE TOELLE, 0.CARM. 


HEART OF CHRISTMAS EVE 


Tonight I see you, heart, 
Unfurnished, bare; 

A darksome place, for none 
Dare enter there. 

Forsaken hearth, and worn 
Of weatherwear, 

You live apart—as silence 
In sounding air: 


What travelers pass you by 
Are unaware 

That Love alone can fill 

A heart, can flare 

The embered fire of urns 
In disrepair. 


Oh, waste not tears tonight 
Nor sigh despair. 

But wait for sounding feet: 
Their weary pair— 

For listen, heart! A voice 
So soft and rare 

Now whispers to a Maid: 
“There is a manger 
There!” 


ERIC BRUNO, O.F.M. 
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Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 
NIGHT THOUGHT FOR A SON 


Old Plunderer, who reaps 

The singer, the sung-upon, the song, 

Autumnal ravager to easeless sleep 

Of all that we in innocence have sown to keep, 
O savager that turbulence, this Time, begone; 


And hover not upon his lips least trembling 

Who rests infolded in the bud’s repose, 

Whose flower is promised—O the cup resembling, 
In airy brightness, of the light rose blown; 

Do not entice him with your grave dissembling. 


Sir, we are proud and will resist you long; 

See, in his fitful immortality of sleep 

Your hand is stayed that would have gleaned his song, 
And we a watch against your presence keep: 
Knowing the unappeased desire of Time is deep. 


ODE TO THE MARINE DEAD 


Surprised out of all memory of surprise 

By fire beyond their knowledge of all fire, 

Accomplishing the arrogant desire 

Of victors jaded with mortality, 

In hooded sleep they have become the prize 

Won by the bid of land they bargained for; 

The sea that bore them probes their hollow halls 

To castles of breathless indolence whose walls 

Are coral, and mangrove root their fibers and their aimless eyes; 


And listening to that reluctant part of you 
Still reaching the comrade to the dead 
That out of the imperturbable seablue 
Fashions the shadowy, vocable head, 
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You hear the abstract voice of the selfless dead: 

“The incredible islands we have by our loss inherited, 
Enticed by the yearning canker of youth, and ferreted 
Bone beyond bone past the callous reef of chance, 
Have lanced our being from our unsure beliefs 

By this one pure act of our involved release, 

From the trance of glory and our youth’s dear trance. 


We are earth’s pondering here in certitude, 

The early jettisoned of you in blood, 

Suspended from distracted mutables by rude 
Device; no matter, it will suffice, 

These lands are ours, nor will your long parade 
Preceded by the fevered, steaming names 

That you intone in ritual’s tirade 

Deliver us, nor chasten you from blame. 


But consider the colors in the ranks of green, 
They dip to a wind, unheard, unseen, 

Keening Okinawa, keening Tarawa, 

Throbbing Guadalcanal in the blown retreat 

(The fruit of Guam was bitter for us to eat, 

And on the rock Gavutu we were crushed 

Who felt black ash of Iwo lave our feet 

And Munda’s silence our sweet promise hush) .. . 


The sea is undisturbed, and their green echoes 

Sough in the trades that probe the coral caves of our repose; 
Let us alone as you love us—now freed 

Of the shattering weight of the earth, we bleed 

The sun, the setting sun, of fire 

To bake us dry of ancient and impure desire: 

Our need being timeless, and time our pyre.” 


Yet you must call to them your fear 
That memory, groping like a blinded king 
In agony and pride having lost its mind, 
This image, in the wind you hear, 
Will pass without issue in the appointed year— 
Leaving knowledge of the wisdom of their fated act 
To fade to toothless and pedantic fact— 
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And, Lear-like, childishly rave 
To the unutterable lethargy of the grave. 


WHAT PART OF ME 


A thread, could it be steel, 
Or a core of fire, 

What is this thing I have 
I most admire? 


I have not seen it ever 
Nor could I tell 
What part of me it is 
I love so well. 


Not that the mirror shows 
Nor the scales weigh, 
This fine-spun gleam I own 
By night and day 


That lights the crimson flood 
Informing breath, 

Like golden banners waved 
Defying death; 


Each instant spins, unwinds, 
Holds, hums and sings, 
Imperishable thread, 


Eternal strings! 


My single fragile clue 
Through this dark maze 
Of noisy time it leads, 
Leads on always. 


I have it now, I have 
With Paul and cry, 
Oh mystic sweet, glorious, 
Not I, not I! 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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Two Poems by J. Patrick Walsh, S.J. 
A ROOM FOR ROMANTICS 


The cleanest room I know 

in this ramshackle household of a world 

is a stretch of beach where all night long 

the salt wind drums across the level whiteness of the sand, 
sweeping inconsequential noise away, 

leaving no smell but its own warm slow breath, 
where everything but sky and water and sand 

goes down in time to these sweet elements. 

We built a fire in the early darkness on this beach 
and all at once we had done one 

honest, Promethean and human thing, 

for to the air and water and the patient sand 

we brought peculiar glamor in a circle 

where this light fell. 

If we could bring to this white beach the poor, 
the lame, the broken and uncertain, 

and set them in the magic ring of fire, 

the soft kind shadow leaning with the wind, 

why they would take this heady stuff of glamor 
to drunkenness and dance before the world. 

The stench of rags and all their ugliness 

would drown in wind and shadow and upon 

the planes of faces where the light would catch 
good plates of gold would lie, 

lances of light would stand on the juts of bone, 
knuckle and elbow, jaw and forehead and chin, 
lances of light, and every stir 

from weave of loosened hair in the strong wind 
to steps that move the world each human is 
would go in grace like music and banners and cries. 
For the kingdom of heaven is like a fire in the night, 
fire in the night upon a riding star, 

fire in the night in a garden gone to ruin, 

fire on the thin white margin of romance 
between the dark immensity of sea 

and the cold brilliance of the lights of towns, 
where any fool, beggared of destiny, 
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can find the ultimate mercy cast on a beach, 

can see because of darkness all about, 

can hear because the wind is shouting full, 

can stand upright when firelight touches him, 

to know he is the child of a rushing wind, 
brother to glory and the tongues of fire 

with power to make white driftwood of his bones 
and set it burning in his lonely heart. 


BEGINNING A JOURNEY 


I have said one good-bye too many 

and loosened the imp of my sorrow out of my heart, 
he has found the minute alleys of my bones 

and run in them like liquid lightning, 

he has thickened my blood with his passing 

till it moves like a stream in a swamp, 

he has set in my throat a delicate snare, 

a noose to constrict my breath’s passage, 

he has salted my skin with tears. 


I have cried once before I have loosed him, 

a litany of names of the absent and one word: 
they are gone—they are gone—they are gone. 
It moves in the air like a gesture, 

it presses the floor like a footstep, 

it runs on the bitter bare walls like a writing 
and touches the door: they are gone. 


There are no other names to replace them, 

there are no other faces to find, 

for I did not love them for goodness 

or greatness or love in return. 

I love them because they remember 

the days I remember and laugh, 

the days I remember and weep, 

the days I remember and feel the twist of my heart. 


I have lost them, my country, and am homesick, 
I have lost them, my home, and am sad, 








my brothers are gone from beside me. 

I am a world with my sun still shining 

that I may see and labor all day, 

but out of my sky all the stars and the moon are gone, 
so that my nights will be bitterly dark 

until they return. 


THE MONEY CHANGER 


Having gained a little 
And sighed for much, 
The soul is cursed 
With the Midas touch. 


And the pliant moments 
Are crazed with gold— 
Glittering sovereigns, 


Hard and cold. 


See the Live Oak change 
To a clinking rhyme 
And the secret word 
Wear the tag of time. 


Now the Sacred Bread 
Is no longer Food, 
But the hated coin 
Of the traitor brood; 


And the warm red Wine 
Turns to molten gold 
In the aching throat 
Of the suddenly old: 


All the Living Wonder 
Of Flesh and Blood 
Drops with a dull 
Metallic thud 


On the fossil tongue 
Of a growing greed 
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Which the press of earth 
Renders hard indeed. 


And the glazed eyes burn 
With a strange delight 
And the fingers clutch 
At the Vision bright . . . 


Oh swift be the waters 
To wash the curse 

From the frightened arms 
Of this universe; 


To lave these hands 
Of their miser’s lust 
And make them a pauper’s, 
Rich in trust! 
SISTER MARY GILBERT. 


BAR ROOM 


They flee here to escape themselves 
With antidote of rye or beer; 

They gulp another brimming glass 
To quiet queries why they’re here. 


Now strangers smile, as waiters take 
More gleaming bottles from the shelves. 
Though stranger talk to stranger now, 
They are more stranger to themselves. 


The well-lit juke-box louder tries 
To fill their desolate loneliness; 
But first, they’ll have another drink 
And then go to the wrong address. 


They dread to reach their lonely rooms 
(So keep on drinking at the bar). 
Lest in their rooms, their mirrors mock 
And ask them who they really are. 
LOUIS GINSBERG 














INTEGERS OF A LIVING ART 
By Cuirrorp J. LAUBE 


ESIDES creative imagination, sustained intellectual energy and the 
power of communication, there are two other marks by which to 

distinguish greatness from pseudo-greatness in any art. These are 
common sense (a sound perception of values) and the ability to see 
things as a whole—the term ¢hings meaning those elements of nature 
and life which in their inter-relation make up the drama with which 
all great art should deal. 

Shakespeare certainly, also Dante and Cervantes in varying degrees, 
were gifted with all five of these factors. So were St. Augustine, 
Michaelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci. Men of lesser genius, such as 
Goethe, possessed some of them but not all in equal largesse. So real an 
artist as William Blake was endowed with the first three to a remarkable 
degree, but lacked (at least in fulness) the other two. The same must 
be said of our own Edgar Allan Poe, whose creative fire was authentic 
but feverish; whose emotional pitch was intense but unpoised by a 
compensating soundness of heart and harmony of vision. 

Prose, however noble, is but the surface of human expression. 
Poetry is its depth. As living springs are to shallow waters, so is poetry 
to prose. Prose lies along the level inlets; poetry lifts like a fountain 
or pounds like a surf. Prose is the dusty street of the pedestrian; 
poetry the upland path of adventure. Prose is the plain light of ordi- 
nary day, poetry a sort of starlight through which the sight is trained 
to larger perspectives. Prose is speech, but poetry is eloquence clothed 
in wonder and caught into a communicative music. Poetry is therefore 
a power. It is perception, passion, rhythm and incantation. 

But poetry, like the other creative arts, must be judged by the ex- 
tent to which it possesses inspiration, vigor, communication, good sense 
and wholeness of spirit. There is a still simpler way of putting it. All 
great art, especially poetry, must have validity, discovery, unity, 
clarity, intensity, nobility and finality. 

Validity is the first and greatest of these components. It is validity 
that gives a work of poetry originality and freshness, in contrast to the 
sort of verse which merely poses as poetry. Validity is that which 
stamps a poem as authentic (that is, sprung from honest experience), 
distinguishing it from the imitative, hackneyed versification which 
traffics in borrowed poeticisms and literary banalities. 

Discovery is that which gives to a poem the lovely elements of won- 
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der and surprise, of revelation and sometimes recognition, bidding the 
reader or listener to ask himself: Why didn’t I think of this? or, I too 
have been stirred in this elusive fashion; why couldn’t I have spoken 
with equal felicity? 

Unity is the great mark of technical mastery. The poet who has 
learned the secret of unity wastes no words in idle or fanciful digres- 
sions. His metaphors are never mixed. Every element, every nuance 
of the poem is co-ordinated to the central theme. Concepts, imagery 
and music march in perfect harmony. Not a phrase is blurred. The 
emotional thrust is sharp. The lance of feeling flies straight to its 
target. 

Clarity is a consequence of unity. If the concept is clear at the 
outset, unity will carry the clearness through. Unity and clarity are 
sisters. Clarity abhors that deliberate vagueness which is either the 
pretense of profundity or the mark of mental astigmatism. Clarity 
shames the inchoate ruminations of the eccentric school. Stream-of- 
consciousness stuff may be admissible in the nebulous stages of poetic 
experimentalism, but it should not parade as poetry. Poetry is the clear 
distillate of thought; not the painful processes of its travail. One would 
be mistaken, however, to suppose that because a poem has the virtue of 
clarity it must disclose all its treasures at first reading. 

Intensity is the passion of poetry. It is the source from which 
emotional communication flows. The energy of the poem, its inner 
agitation, is what produces the tension, the pulsation and the music. 
Only to concentration is given that mighty faculty which enriches 
imagery, conjures the spirit of song, and invests poetry with a haunt- 
ing and marrow-piercing power. 

Nobility is the hallmark of all poetry worthy of the name. The 
true poet never cheapens his work with tawdriness or pruriency. Of 
what value is the greatest virtuosity if it panders to decadence or comes 
to nothing more than a fanfare in the courts of faddism and frivolity? 
The cults of cynicism and futility have had their fling. Their laurels 
are wilted, their trophies tarnished. Satire, irony, humor, mirth and 
whim have their place in poetry, but if the level be low the luster is 
dulled and the gift degraded. The poets to be remembered are those 
who bring to their art the dignity and grace which Phidias gave to 
marble. 

Finality is the happpy combination of all these integers. It is the 
ultimate touch of artistry which gives to a poem its completeness and 
perfection. By its magic, every word has fallen into place inevitably; 
meaning and music are in perfect accord; the message is spoken and 
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there is nothing further to say. One syllable more, or one sigh less, and 


the spell would be broken. 


Book Reviews 
SONNETS OF NUPTIAL LOVE 


The Last Garland: A Sequence of Sonnets, by Theodore Maynard. New 
York: The Monastine Press. $2.00. 


Intended as in memoriam poems to the late Sara Maynard, this 
sequence of fifty sonnets was written within a month after her death 
when Theodore Maynard, himself hospitalized, believed himself to be 
dying. The cover jacket reassures those who do not know him that 
“he did, however, falsify the doctor’s predictions and his own fore- 
bodings, and has since produced several biographies.” He is now Presi- 
dent of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. This is his garland 
for Sara Maynard; rarely has garland been more beautiful. 

Misunderstanding has always surrounded elegaic verse of any kind; 
most uncommon has been the notion that such verse is about death, 
when in fact it is verse occasioned by the death of someone dearly be- 
loved. Thus there persists the other notion that elegaic verse must of 
necessity be funereal in tone, admitting nothing that is joyful in char- 
acter. Grief is a deep-seated state of the soul and mind; sorrow is its 
emotional expression under some circumstances. But the insight that 
grief gives to the spirit is one of the great moments of the poet’s experi- 
ence. Many poets have sorrowed; few have been stricken with grief. 
Grief in the poet, moreover, may even lead to joy and peace of spirit 
when he perceives the fundamental truths revealed by thoughts of the 
prospect of death. 

These “flowers of love and penitence” are revealing sonnets, frankly 
and unabashedly autobiographical, baring in part the “frustration and 
the ache” of one who was “Too much the lover, not enough the friend.” 
The joy of the young lovers who courted and were married in London 
during the first World War does not yet know the future as revealed 
in the later sonnets. 

Passionate bodies men, and passionate hearts 

Have women (so they say), but poets both. 
Passion experienced, the soul’s dual parts 

Of male and female swear their marriage troth. 
Only the brute the biological 

Function performs in pure simplicity; 

On us there floods an intellectual 
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Light in the spasm—each to his degree. 

Now is the wife known, now the husband known, 
The essence reaching through the accident, 

Thus making what was separate its own, 

Fused and transmuted in the sacrament 

That in the annihilating instant sees 

And tastes of God in His eternities. 


But the harmony is disrupted by human faults, “Honour and pride and 
wounded love, the signs of a great love gone amiss”: 


There was no dated day or definite hour 

In which I noticed love begin to fade; 

It was the gradual wilting of a flower 
Which one in Solomon’s glory was arrayed. 
Here is the hardest thing cf all to say: 
Love had been given—and was taken away. 


But does not all earthly love fail? For— 


Earth is not heaven. But must we then despond? 
This is our gladdest hope, our utmost best. 

Love failed on earth that it might point beyond 
To paradise in all perfection dressed. 

Branched in the Vine, how small and sour our fruit! 
On Christ’s own Body nourished, yet how weak! 
Must marriage work like magic absolute? 

One sacrament possess a force unique? 

We failed like others. Did we? Can that be? 

I found in marriage God’s consummate grace 
Through wildest, darkest channels brought to me; 
My clearest sight of heaven was in your face. 
Let saints upon their loftier pathways go 

Lonely to God: this is the way I know. 


This note of the mystical union of the sacrament of matrimony—‘Then 
you as bride to me became the Bride, And I in marriage stood to you 
as Christ”—is the great achievement of this work, aside of course from 
the personal tribute to Sara Maynard. Life, even in marriage, is cer- 
tainly not perfection, but the striving for perfection. 

Had what we sought for been attained by us, 

All had been lost—and we, as earth-bound fools, 

Loving too much, had grown idolatrous. 

Our loving Father set our utmost good 

Beyond our reach, save in Beatitude. 
The reader’s only difficulty is the possibility of confusing the author’s 
poetic imaginativeness with his desire to perform his poetic repentance 
for the inadequacies of his love. This always leads to confusion for the 
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reader: how to distinguish the poet as person and the poet as poet? For 
the sequence as a whole there is no such confusion; it enters only when 
one has the temerity to quote a single sonnet out of context. But then 
is not this the stumbling block of all sonnet sequences? Its only reso- 
lution is in the reading of the entire sequence, a procedure which we 
unqualifiedly recommend. Already we have heard The Last Garland 
compared to Rosetti’s “The Blessed Damosel”; but this fails to recog- 
nize the essential spiritual nature of the former. Here we have no 
cloying sweetness. The grief is not one of physical absence or physical 
desire, but rather the yearning for the heavenly culmination of what 
is essentially a spiritual union having an earthly phase. All earthly 
unions must fall short of the goal. 

Provided, of course, it receives a fair chance of being read and circu- 
lated, this volume will become one of the best liked of all Maynard’s 
works. From him we have long expected the mature work, but rarely 
have we had the deep feeling of this sequence. The mastery of the 
form leaves nothing to criticism. While the biographical content of 
some of the sonnets might rob from their poetic character, the terse 
couplets and rich imagery negates any such criticism. Some ten or 
twelve key sonnets are of the highest order; a few of these have already 
seen the pages of SPIRIT. 

Like the other publications of the Monastine Press, this volume is 
a masterpiece of hand craftsmanship. Mr. Laube’s list becomes more 
impressive as it becomes longer. In the future, I hope to see someone 
write an article on his contribution to “The Role of Publisher as Critic.” 
The Monastine Series has brought us only the best.—James P. WaLsH. 


MR. STAUFFEUR EXAMINES PRINCIPLES 


The Golden Nightingale, by Donald A. Stauffer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00. 


Because this book is about poetry in general and the later lyrics of 
William Butler Yeats in particular, I am reminded by a line from Yeats’ 
“Apparitions,” ““A coat upon a coat-hanger,” to suggest that Yeats is 
here the hanger whereon Donald Stauffer has hung residual ideas of his 
popular, “The Nature of Poetry.” However, the book is such an im- 
portant step in the right direction that even if the superficial insinuation 
were true, it in no way harms either the reputation of Yeats as a poet, 
or the reliability of Stauffer as a critic. For the method is as ancient 
and as authoritative as Aristotle, who, in his ‘‘Poetics,” theorizes about 
poetry from the existing work of contemporary poets. But where 
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Aristotle emphasizes the form and function of tragedy, Mr. Stauffer 
shifts his emphasis to the lyric. He further limits even this by explain- 
ing, “these interrelated chapters are not meant to be a complete survey 
of Yeats as a lyric poet. They merely consider a few selected princi- 
ples of poetry as exemplified in the lyrics of William Butler Yeats.” 

Yeats labored all his days “to build a perfect beauty in rhyme,” until 
he did hammer out of himself a golden synthetic bird that was “‘more 
miracle than bird or handiwork,” but which could, and does, through 
wisdom and melody, enchant with “all that a man is.” He caught the 
ear of the world so magnificently that many lovers of fine poetry will 
always hear (to use a phrase of Sidney Keyes), “Yeats gold songbird 
shouting over all.” 

To suggest the importance of the poet is immediately to suggest the 
necessity of a book like Donald Stauffer’s. For he asks in regard to a 
single particular poet what must be asked of any major poet. How 
does a poet’s beliefs differ from those of other men? Why are these be- 
liefs usually expressed in symbols and images? What is the good of 
poetry? What does poetry do which can be done only by poetry? 
These he discusses and examines under the headings: “The Search for 
Truth,” “The Medium of Poetry,” “The Reading of a Lyric,” “The 
Purpose of Poetry” and “The Progress of a Poet.” 

Yeats, as a mingled personality, offers unusually good material to 
see how ideas and emotions control form, and vice versa, and Mr. 
Stauffer does an excellent job of interrelating the achievement of the 
poet with the discovery of poetic principles by splicing his speculations 
into Yeats’ own ideas. The splice is smooth. That the two intertwin- 
ing threads knit and do not come apart is due to the scholarly sensi- 
tiveness with which Mr. Stauffer has assimilated and digested the evi- 
dence of Yeats’ theories and practices into a compact whole that points 
up and elucidates his introspective discussion of poetic principles. The 
individual essays are valuable and stimulating, suggesting as they do, the 
complexity of poetic experience and expression, problems of diction, 
imagery, and a marvelous examination of the symbol as something that 
“constantly expands our minds with the multiplicity of its implica- 
tions.” 

Mr. Stauffer is to be heartily congratulated. His enthusiasm for 
Yeats, combined with the knowledge and experience gained in the 
writing of The Nature of Poetry make his present study a model of 
clear, concise, compressed criticism. It increases the stature of Mr. 
Stauffer as a critic, and adds to our intelligent appreciation of Yeats as 
a major poet.—JAMES GALLAGHER. 
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MERTON’S MOST RECENT POEMS 


The Tears of the Blind Lions, by Thomas Merton. New York: New 
Directions. Library Edition, $1.25; in pamphlet format, 50c. 


The continued appearance of poems by Thomas Merton in SPIRIT, 
Poetry, Partisan Review, Horizon and other magazines of this sort has 
always been assurance enough that his half-planned hope of giving over 
poetry need not be taken too seriously. Now these poems, representing 
most of his poetical output since 1946, appear in a volume that demon- 
strates the eminent good taste of both author and publisher. There are 
seventeen poems in the collection, covering thirty-two pages and pre- 
sented under a title borrowed from Leon Bloy. At least one of the 
pieces will be familiar to the readers of SPIRIT: “The Quickening of 
Saint John the Baptist” (p. 8) was first published in this magazine, 
May, 1948. (For some unaccountable reason “Messias,” from the July, 
1948 issue, is not included.) 

The reappearance of the poem on Saint John the Baptist offers an 
interesting opportunity for comparison in view of the revisions evi- 
denced in the second version. Of the nine changes made, seven are 
purely verbal. Thus, the line—-“Did not her steps, light steps, leave 
on the paving leaves of gold?”—becomes: “Did not her steps, light 
steps, lay on the paving leaves of gold?” The suppression of what was 
only a play on words, a verbal trick, indicates Merton’s continual reach- 
ing toward higher seriousness. Then, in the original version he had 
spoken of Our Lady as “the priestly Virgin.” In the meanwhile it must 
have been pointed out to him that reference to Mary as a priest is theo- 
logically inaccurate. Hence the line now reads: ‘““We wake and know 
the Virgin Presence.” 

The other sixteen poems in the volume will be familiar also, because 
they are typical of Merton’s idiom. Surely by this time, with the pub- 
lication of his fourth volume, Merton may be said to have created a 
taste in perceptive circles for his work. It is a definitely mannered 
poetry, and poetry of a circumscribed sphere. Its excellence is the result 
of depth, not breadth, and its deficiencies are inherent. Many will turn 
from “A Psalm” in annoyance at what seems to be unnecessary reti- 
cence, or from “A Hymn for the Feast of Duns Scotus” because of 
what seems to be mere verbal gymnastics. But to turn from either 
poem would be to turn from the whole volume; each sums up in its own 
way all the characteristics of the book and of Merton. 

Without the luminous faith that informs all of these poems, Merton 
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would be simply another echo of Donne; without the syntactical in- 
genuity that decorates them, he would be simply another echo of Her- 
bert. But because he enjoys both a rare religious perception and a con- 
tinually astonishing command of language, The Tears of the Blind 
Lions is far more than a quantitative extension of religious verse. It 
travels the same path that he opened so deftly in A Man in the Divided 
Sea and then described in the more obvious rhetoric of Figures for an 
Apocalypse, but it travels with a surer step. Whereas the earlier volumes 
dallied along the way, occasionally stopping to admire scenery, this one 
concerns solely the way, the truth and the life. 


May my bones burn and ravens eat my flesh 

If I forget thee, contemplation! 

May language perish from my tongue 

If I do not remember thee, O Sion, city of vision. 


The allusions to Psalm 136 (137) in the verses quoted and elsewhere in 
the same poem, “The Captives,” ally Merton with the prophets, a goodly 
company where he is not out of place. 


Of course the book cannot be without its faults. Merton’s reach- 
ing for desperate metaphors sometimes degenerates into bathos. For ex- 
ample, St. John is described as a “wild bairn”; the locusts “fry” their 
music and men “fry” idols for themselves out of mud; and children are 
referred to as “kid” and even “brats.” Finally, one poem, “The Reader,” 
is unredeemed by a single excellence. A simple description of a refec- 
tory scene in the monastery, its verses are little more than vehicles for 
conceits that out-Cowley Cowley. The inclusion of a poem in French, 
“Je crois en l’Amour” is debatedly commendable. It has a precedent in 
the tradition of elegant volumes and demonstrates the author’s facility 
in another tongue, but does it do much more? The present writer lays 
claim to no familiarity with French literature; yet he heard Parnassian 
echoes throughout the poem. Also, can one read of the “fraicheur des 
sommets liturgiques” without being reminded of Claudel? Certainly 
Merton does not succeed in French as well as Eliot did, and even Eliot’s 
French verses are something of a museum curiosity. 


Despite its shortcomings, however, and in many places almost be- 
cause of them, The Tears of the Blind Lions whets the appetite for 
more. Critics who know enough about poetry to find fault, but not 
enough to appreciate, will notice only the mannerisms, the strained 
effect. Others will see through the language to the poems themselves, 
and will realize that Merton might have been describing his own lions’ 
tears when he said of Scotus’ theology: 
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This is a book whose vision is not its own end, 

Whose words are the ways of love, whose term is Trinity: 
Three Who is One Who is Love. . 

. ++ your book, O Scotus, burns me like a branding iron! 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


CONTEMPORARY AND SURE 


The Wind of Time, by Rolfe Humphries. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


There is one danger about this book. It is easy to be put off by 
the bright unsubstantiality of several of the poems in The Wind of 
Time and to write off Rolfe Humphries as an urbane craftsman. That 
would be a mistake, for in others he is a poet who demands respect. 
Never rhetorical or strident, these poems are graceful, musical, deft. 
The rhyme, the varying verse patterns, are contemporary and sure. But 
some of his lyrics, it seems to me, are not only delicate but slight. His 
one excursion into vulgarity has more quaintness than gusto, and more 
than once his deliberately casual diction slips into abstraction and prose. 

This said, let me hurry on to say that at their best the poems move 
with color and sometimes with wit, that their well-wrought imagery 
evokes a subtle emotional response seldom reached by current poetry, 
that often as not they close on a note of classic restraint. Time, as the 
title suggests, is a recurring theme. “The Islands,” for instance, is a 
moving comment on its meaning to “Daffodil, boy, and man, and star,/ 
Most separate, most insular.” We find it again, at least by implication, 
in “Vae Victis,” in which autumn is likened to an invading Roman 
army “with the melancholy / Under the ostentation and the bronze.” 
And it adds an unexpected dimension to such a “light” poem as “Fin de 
Siécle,” with its sudden realization that the world around us “Is not 
my Now, but someone else’s Then.” 

Time does not figure prominently in “The Discovery.” Here Hum- 
phries is moved more by the contemplation of a tapestry-like object of 
beauty, I’m sure, than by any half-nostalgia for the mythic past. But 
for at least one reader, the language has already been enriched by this 
poem’s hushed awe: 

“A unicorn!” they cried, “A unicorn!” 

And all came running. Noble and austere, 

He took their stare, their curious gaze, and morning 
Ran through their veins like cooler fire, like air 

All green with earliness. No purer white 
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Ever in any snow by moonlight shone, 
An absolute and incandescent brightness 

From hoof to horn. A thousand flowers were fire 
Around him where he halted, flesh and bone, 
Survivor of the cast of any spear. 


This quotation, partial only because of space requirements, may induce 
the reader to discover the whole for himself.—FRANcIs Macurre. 


HOPKINS FINELY INTERPRETED 


Immortal Diamond, Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins; edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 


Although Gerard Manley Hopkins has received much attention 
from some of the best scholars and critics of our day, he has sometimes 
been the victim of his appreciators. For Hopkins was intensely asceti- 
cal, intensely philosophical and intensely theological. To approach his 
work with merely notional knowledge of these intensities, or to assume 
that they had little to do with the development of his versecraft and his 
sense of the vocation of poetry, is to commit oneself to a policy of 
erudite guesswork. And erudite guesswork has led to many contrary 
suggestions. It is said that Hopkins’ priesthood stifled his poetry, and 
that his priesthood liberated his muse; that his sprung rhythm derived 
from Greek metrics, from the Anglo-Saxon and from music; that his 
ambiguities are merely verbal, and that they reflect an internal war be- 
tween the delights of sensation and the delight of spiritual contempla- 
tion; that his sense of form was inspired by Duns Scotus’ principle of 
individuation and that it owes its origin to Hopkins’ ineluctable indi- 
vidualism; that Hopkins’ esthetic is basically consistent and that it 
changed from year to year. Indeed Hopkins’ status has become so in- 
volved in the web of literary history that a certain drastic simplification 
has long been desirable. 

Immortal Diamond takes a long, impressive stride in this direction. 
This group of essays by eleven Jesuits is in the best sense of the term a 
practical book. Without ignoring the details of scholarship, it addresses 
itself to the main problems, and it illuminates these problems without 
shutting the door on further investigation. Three of the essays, “Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Poet of Ascetic and Aesthetic Conflict,” “Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and the Society of Jesus,” and “Hopkins, Poet of 
Nature and the Supernatural” tend to establish the radical intellectual 
conformity and emotional consonance of the poet’s religious vocation and 
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his poetry. Three essays are devoted to Hopkins’ versecraft and diction 
and three more to the rigorous analysis of several of the more difficult 
poems. “An Interpretative Glossary of Difficult Words in the Poems,” 
“Hopkins on Creative Writing” and an Historical Appendix are the 
remaining essays. A comprehensive chronological bibliography and an 
excellent index complete the book. 

Hopkins will never be an easy poet to read, nor an easy man to 
understand. The separate mysteries of nature and grace are so com- 
bined in his work and in his personality that a third mystery has de- 
veloped. In him nature was not only reformed, but transformed and 
this transformation almost demanded a new idiom. Rightly to under- 
stand this transformation requires us to be transformed ourselves, to 
share the mind of Christ. Small wonder then that the authors of 
Immortal Diamond, all of whom share Hopkins’ special vocation and 
discipline, should succeed in interpreting Hopkins’ poetry with author- 
ity and discriminating affection. One hopes that Immortal Diamond 
is to be the first in a series of similar studies. For, though there is much 
here, still more remains to be done. Judging by their present perform- 
ance, Father Weyand and his associates are the men to do it.—FRANCIS 
X. CONNOLLY. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I was very much pleased to read “Chaos and Courage” 
in your November issue, a statement which I felt might be expanded and 
applied to many things. There seems to be a tendency of many writers 
to dwell not only on chaos but on the unpleasant exclusively. Some 
of our novelists, for instance, invite us to wallow with them in filth, 
disease, abject poverty, neuroticism and abnormality. It might be 
different if they provided some illumination, instead of merely re- 
porting. Somehow I don’t think we need such reports—we know such 
things exist and our natural instincts to mitigate them don’t need that 
type of stimulation.—Mary Gilroy. 





A CORRECTION 


We apologize to Gervase Toelle, O.Carm., author in our November 
Communications of a ““Pope-ish prank,” for placing him in Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y., instead of Washington, D. C., from where he wrote. 
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